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closed his eyes in welcome death that he might not witness the dissolution of his empire.
Yet the end of Mahmud's reforms was not all failure.    The               j
improvements of Abdu-1-Mejid and  his advisers were  the               j
fruit of his father's sowing.    Above all it was Mahmud who               j
first awoke Canning's interest in Turkish reform.    During his               j
earlier residences at the British palace at Pera it is not too              ^-
much to say that the ambassador had hardly given a thought to the separate and independent interests of the Ottoman Empire. To Turkey as the barrier against Russia, the doorkeeper of the Dardanelles, he ever gave his hearty support: she was necessary to England, and that was enough. But to improve, to Europeanize, the vast disjointed empire of the Grand Signior, seems hardly to have occurred to him as a possibility in those early days. From iSioto 1812 he was busy night and day in defending England's rights and resisting French influence. In 1826-27 his attention was again               j diverted from Turkey to an extraneous object. His mission was directed almost exclusively to mediation on behalf of the ^ Greeks, and this alone was sufficient to extinguish every hope of sympathy between him and the Turkish Government. In Mahmud he saw chiefly the relentless despot of Hellas: he had no time to view the other side of his character.
It was not much before 1832 that the ambassador whose               \
name is now identified with the cause of reform in Turkey               \
began to see clearly the necessity of radical changes in the administration of the empire. His intercourse in that year               ;
with the Sultan became suddenly more intimate and confidential. Mahmud perhaps began to perceive that if foreign aid were needed to realize his hopes, there was no man more fitted by nature to help him than the resolute ambassador who had so often defied him. Canning on his side felt more              t
kindly and respectfully towards the Sultan ; and with the growing esteem came a corresponding interest in the policy of internal reform. He had witnessed the destruction of the Janissaries, and his despatches shew that he was not blind to the critical nature of the revolution, though as yet he did not feel himself called upon to sympathize or cooperate in it. Since that momentous event, circumstances had come